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The Class for Handicapped and Crippled Children, a project i 
started and maintained under the W.P.A., is completing its | 
second year and results have far exceeded our expectations. P. 

Established at Vineland State School about May 1, 1935, ¥ 
it is composed of twenty children whose varying disabilities i 
have excluded them from attendance in the regular school and 
training program. None of these children had ever attended 
a school and were unfamiliar with the simplest things, even to a 
recognizing and naming numbers or letters of the alphabet. 
With a few exceptions, they were of the helpless type who could 
not attend to their own needs, since all ambulant children of 
school age who were suitable school prospects and could wait 
on themselves were enrolled in the regular grade classes. 

The purpose of the class was to give training of both an 
occupational and cultural nature, training that would result in 
a happier and richer outlook on life. Prior to this they pre- i? 
sented a pathetic picture as this group was confined to their ‘ 
buildings with nothing to occupy their minds. Our limited a 
staff in the buildings are unable to give children of this type 4 
individual attention except that of a physical nature. 

Without attempting to invade the field of physiotherapy, Ft 
since the institution has neither the equipment nor the person- i 
nel at this time to carry out a program of that type, such simple 
devices as were thought might be of value to certain children 4 
have been carried out and tried hoping they might prove of bene- Fe 
fit to these children. A need is felt for a department of physio- 
therapy in addition to and as a guide for directing the training 
now being given. | 
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The degree of physical disability of the members of the 
class varied, spastic paralysis having been the chief crippling 
agent. Twelve were confined to wheelchairs, three needed as- 
sistance in walking and the remaining five could help themselves 
to a certain extent. Three of the wheelchair patients could 
move their own chairs from place to place. The others were 
dependent on aid for almost every need, although five could 
feed themselves. 

Ages ranged chronologically from five to twenty years and 
Binet mental age from two years and two months to eight years 
and ten months. The diagnoses were: One borderline, five 
moron and fourteen imbeciles. 

A more pathetic group of dull looking children would have 
been hard to find. It seemed an almost hopeless task confront- 
ing the teacher. Testing them out a little, it was found that 
scarcely one was familiar with the common nursery rhymes. 
They knew no games or riddles, had never played any. Many 
had never held a pencil or crayon in their hands. There was 
very little response to story-telling or simple songs. It was a 
new experience to have especial attention of this type paid to 
them and they could not respond. Nothing of this order had 
ever been demanded of them before. Institutionalized the great- 
er part of their lives, a normal homelife was unknown to them. 
The same applied to school life. The knowledge of so many 
little things that are a part of the growth of a child in the home 
and at school and acquired by easy stages and without effort 
had passed them by. 

A study of the possibilities of each child was made first. 
It was noticed that one or two children had nice slim fingers. 
If they could hold a needle, perhaps they could sew, maybe knit 
later on. Paper cutting might be used to help strengthen and 
coordinate finger muscles. 

It was found necessary to secure interest first, however. 
Beginning with wooden bead stringing, placing pegs in peg- 
boards, cutting old magazines, pasting pictures,—all elementary 
tasks of a kindergarten nature but new to this group—the de- 
sire for creative action was fostered, replacing the former 
stolid passivity. From here it became increasingly easy to 
go on to other and more difficult tasks. They soon grew willing 
—in fact, eager to take new work. 

From card sewing with large spikelike needles the children 
advanced to cross-stitch and straight-line sewing on large bar- 
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red gingham. These could be fringed and made into lovely 
runners and guest towels, luncheon cloths and napkins, and 
could be sent home to the folks for Christmas gifts. Pot hold- 
ers of gingham, cross-stitched and outlined in simple kitchen 
designs and hung on a short piece of painted wooden moulding 
made attractive gifts. Everything made was with an eye to 
the usefulness of the article. 

Schoolroom curtains, window scarfs, stuffed animals, a doll- 
house made of wooden boxes, painted, papered and furnished, 
lovely embroidered towels, aprons and bibs, playsuits, knitted 
sweaters, and two up-to-date dresses made by the girls for them- 
selves, followed in time. Colored drawings hung on the school- 
room walls on completion. These show the improved coordina- 
tion of hand muscles, for the coloring stays within the outline 
and does not run over the lines as it did at first. Small needles 
have taken the place of the larger ones. Peg-boards and bead- 
stringing are now used only by the newcomer. 

Stories, action songs and games, counting, naming the days 
of the week and months, coloring and naming the colors, match- 
ing words and drawing around patterns, recognizing words and 
reading short sentences, naming and writing numbers—these 
are some of the many things that have been undertaken and 
accomplished. 

Two girls now read very well, another fairly well, the three 
doing second and third grade number work and spelling. They 
are beginning to study geography and English. School work 
is the order of the morning session and occupational work for 
the afternoon session. The class has come such a long way 
since its first beginnings that it seems almost impossible so 
much has been accomplished. 

While schoolwork has been deemed of great importance in 
opening up a new world of interest and pleasure, the physical 
aspect of the training has not been overlooked or neglected. 
As mentioned before, coordination of muscles was of necessity 
a pre-requisite to the introduction of most of the class work. 
Paper cutting and coloring have been mentioned before. A 
few illustrations are noted here to show what was done to aid 
a few special cases: 

Susie, is an eleven year old child, spastic and almost blind, 
whose hands could not coordinate sufficiently to meet in order 
to hold an object. Large wooden beads and a large peg board 
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with two inch pegs were secured for her. After much encour- 
agement and perseverance Susie managed to string two or three 
beads or insert four or five pegs in a school period of one and 
one-half hours. Today she fills her whole shoestring and can 
fill the pegboard and take the pegs out again. Instead of a re- 
clining position on a cot, Susie is now sitting erect in a wheel- 
chair and can even move her chair for a short distance When 
she has stiffened and slipped down in her chair she can brace 
her foot on the step of the chair and bring herself up in an 
erect position. Glasses were secured in the hope that they 
might improve her vision, for she cannot recognize even the 
large colored pictures on the schoolroom wall, but they nave 
not proven to be of much benefit. Strangely enough, she can 
recognize colors. She is a grand little bluffer, however, for she 
listens so intently that she doesn’t miss a trick and a visitor 
might be very easily fooled as to what she does see. 

Muriel, fifteen years old, another spastic with poor eyesight, 
could stand with support and attempt to step out. Her ankles 
are very weak and her knees bent. A long board and iron pipe 
were put together very much like a horizontal bar for her 
to try to walk on. Every day she is given an opportunity to 
walk back and forth between the bars, holding to them with her 
hands and pulling her feet along. Her knees are being massag- 
ed to help straighten them and when she secures ankle braces 
she may be able to walk with a little support. 

Connie, eight years old, the most spastic of any in the 
class, sat in an inclined chair in her home building or was car- 
ried around by the helpers or pushed in a baby coach. The 
teacher was told, “Nothing can be done for her, she is too ner- 
vous, anything unusual makes her cry.” Connie did cry when 
she first came to class if anyone so much as looked at her or 
spoke to her. She was offered toys, but she would have noth- 
ing to do with anything except an old rag doll which she clung 
to tightly. Her attitude toward everything was negativistic. 

A period of adjustment followed when the policy was adopt- 
ed of just leaving her alone. She was given certain toys to 
play with and then ignored and left to her own devises. Connie 
has emerged a sunny active little spastic who plays with blocks, 
balls, toy trucks and watches everything the other children do. 
She even undertakes to do some of them herself. 

Because she has used a chair with a reclining back, the 
same kind was obtained for her use in the schoolroom and 
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pads were made to fit the back and sides. After observing her 
for a short time it was determined that she would be better 
placed on the floor where she could have a chance to move 
around. A large floor mat was procured and Connie placed on 
it. Now she crawls around on her knees and pulls herself to 
her feet. 


Instead of being afraid of strangers, she takes an active 
delight in showing just what she is able to do. She may never 
walk unless special physiotherapy treatments would benefit her 
but at least she is being given a chance to make use of the 
physical abilities she has, and there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in her muscular coordination. 


About two years ago, prior to admission a Clinical Psychol- 
ogist who reported on Connie’s case said, “The child is at pres- 
ent functioning on an idiot feeble-minded level. It is not pos- 
sible to apply any psychometric test to the child and we do 
not feel it is desirable to assign a mental test in this case.” 
Mentally she is brighter than the above would suggest. Her 
mental age is probably at a five to six year level. She is now 
diagnosed as having a probable borderline or dull normal intelli- 
gence. She has comparatively good comprehension and a fine 
sense of humor. Her inability to speak is a serious drawback 
although she makes the effort. Even though she cannot dis- 
play her knowledge through speech she is being given the 
opportunity to learn all she is capable of absorbing. 


Margaret No. 1, A report of this Class’ work would be 
incomplete if what the class has meant to her were not stated. 


Margaret is an obese child of fourteen with a large deform- 
ity on her back in the form of a hump. Her arms and legs are 
of little use due to a calcium deficiency which has prevented her 
bones from developing properly. She is not strong enough to 
reach for objects or to hold an object of any weight. She is 
classified as having borderline intelligence. 


Confined to a wheelchair and needing to be waited on in 
such minor things as washing her own face and combing her 
hair, she had been placed in a building of low-grade patients 
along with those who have every need supplied by some one 
else. She was like a lump of jelly and her size made her dif- 
ficult to handle. Her building supervisor reported her as dis- 
agreeable and mean, a tattler who listened to what she could 
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hear and repeated it if she could make trouble by doing so. 
She would try to entertain herself if she could get hold of a 
pencil by copying anything she could find. It was a case of 
a mentally alert cripple who required the same care as mentally 
low grades, but who was a misfit in a low-grade building. 

At the start her attitude toward any teaching was resent- 
ful. She sulked on slightest provocation. Today, however, she 
is a changed child, the banner pupil of the class. She is eager 
for all that can be given her. From a state of ignorance be- 
cause no formal training had been given to her, she is ready 
after two years of teaching to do fourth grade work in reading, 
third grade arithmetic and spelling, geography and English. 
She composes and writes her own and other patients’ letters to 
their parents. The writing is very symmetrical. With such weak 
fingers it is slow work and requires great effort. Her knitting 
and embroidery is beautiful. She has knit baby bootees, sack 
and cap, made tatting and is now making a dress for herself 
by hand. 

Margaret entertains some of the other children by reading 
to them. She asks intelligent questions about what goes on 
in the world. Instead of the ugly dispositioned child with noth- 
ing to occupy her mind except the petty happenings around her 
she is now a child who can keep herself entertained and busy, 
a child with a much richer outlook. She will probably never 
realize what a different person she might have become had the 
class never been formed and she not included. 

Previous psychological examinations show that the average 
yearly increment of growth was small. Re-examination follow- 
ing schooling shows that the rate of mental development has 
increased in most cases. Some of the children have made a 
spectacular gain as demonstrated below in excerpts from the 
most recent psychological report on two of these children: 


MARGARET No. 1 


Test 9/25/35 Test 9/17/36 

C.A. 12 yr.2 mos. C.A. 13 yr. 2 mos. 
Binet M.A. 8 yr. 10 mos. Binet M.A. 10 yr. 4 mos. 
Diagnosis Borderline Diagnosis Borderline 


“.... Margaret was given an educational attainment scale on 
which she scored a grade level of 3.8. Margaret reads 
well and seems to get a lot of pleasure out of her books 
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and Sunday School papers. ‘She has learned to read since 
she has been attending the class for crippled children. ... 
She has an ability to transfer training she receives, which 
is an asset most of our children lack..... The training 
she is receiving will fit her to amuse herself and help 
others to be amused.” 


MARGARET No. 2 


Test 10/29/35 Test 9/29/36 
C.A. 7 yrs.4 mos. C.A. 8 yrs. 3 mos. 
Binet M.A. 3 years Binet M.A. 4 yrs. 4 mos. 
Diagnosis Imbecile Diagnosis Moron 


“.... New credits are mostly on things that she has received 
in school, such as naming colors, knowing right and left, 
counting, comparing lines, etc. Her attention to things 
helped her a great deal. Before, it was almost impossible 
to test her because of this wandering attention....... 


The picture presented now is of a group of children busily 
engaged in their work, interested in their surrounding and with 
a mental alertness not formerly noted—in fact, obviously absent, 
a group whose attention is now much easier to get and hold. 

A survey of the institution will in all probability be made 
this coming year with the idea of setting up a program of cot- 
tage training and specialized work for those able to benefit by 
such training. Such a program would entail a great deal of 
work before it could be put into action. Properly equipped 
schoolrooms would be necessary as well as qualified teachers 
to aid in carrying it out. Should it prove of value, the advis- 
ability of establishing a physiotherapy department to direct the 
work with the handicapped and crippled might be worthy of 
consideration. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 
Elizabeth C. Devery 


GROWING—ButT NoT WITH PAINS 


That part of the Colony, which every one may see who looks, 
is composed of the buildings and gardens. As you may recall, 
the very first building on the site was the forester’s little shack, 
which stood near what is now the highway, and east of our 
present truck patch. But the first Colony building was old 
Lupin, since destroyed. Next came Laurel, now the Trading 
Post, and used as—well, for everything. The Board of Lady 
Visitors met in the living room. Miss White was president, and 
always read the Bible at the meetings. The ladies came on the 
train, and Mr. Macomber met them at the station with his car, 
and drove many miles through winding forest trails to the 
Colony. 

By the way, this old road twisted so through the woods 
that the new road crosses it twenty-two times. 

They ate picnic lunches while here. One time Miss Mar- 
garet Haines was going to put mayonnaise dressing in her tea, 
thinking it was cream, so interested was she in more important 
matters. Francis was waiting on the table, and had a 
terrible time to keep from laughing; but he stopped her in 
time. 

Miss Haines says there used to be a drinking fountain near 
where Willow now stands. Also, she remembers playing check- 
ers with the boys in those old days. 

The next building was ‘“Pyxie.” Here is a quotation from 
the Diary for Dec. 18, 1915: “One grand hustle to move beds 
into new dormitory. Boys are all delighted with their new 
quarters. Especially poor old John. We are all proud of the 
new dorm. It certainly is fine. Twenty-eight boys will sleep 
there tonight.” 

This made three buildings in 1915. In 1917 a small 
laundry was built. A few more quotations from this famous 
old diary, kept first by Mr. Macomber, and later by his assist- 
ants, will throw interesting lights on the growth of buildings:— 


* This is the seventh of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history 
of the Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a 
simple manner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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April 9, 1919: “Thomas, our first new admission for Fern 
Cottage, arrived this A.M. Leander arrived also.” 


November 17: “Furniture being moved to Maple Cottage 
on the North Farm (now Mr. Gray’s home). To be used to 
house ten boys, and as a school room for the little boys.” 

Now we have, at end of 1919, Laurel, Lupin, Pyxie, Fern, 
and Maple. The years 1920 and 1921 saw the beginnings of the 
Hospital, one silo, garage, and Azalea Cottage. In 1922 the 
following buildings were begun: Myrtle, dairy barn, root cel- 
lar, and the chicken house. All the while, boys were clearing, 
grading, hauling, making their own special mud pies—cement 
blocks; and having fun with bonfires—burning brush. In 1923 
appeared Oak Cottage, which was for Mr. Macomber’s assistant, 
Mr. William Morgan. It is now Mr. Riggins’ residence. When 
it was built it was called the “Bungalow.” 

One of our boys, William Edward, has been here, as well 
as a few others, during the time of all of our three superin- 
tendents,—the Macombers, Mr. Henry Walton, and Dr. C. T. 
Jones. William gives us a list of the progress of buildings, 
which he prepared for this history :— 

Lobelia—1922-23. 

Cedar, Pine and Holly—1923. 

Cannery—1926. 

Implement Shed—1927. 

New Laundry and new Power House—1928. 

Willow, Elm and Service Building—1929. Old Lupin torn 
down. 


Pyxie and Birch—1930. Tore down old Pyxie, and changed 
name of Lobelia to Lupin. 

School Building—1931. 

Laurel—1932. 

New Hospital—1935. 

Dates are usually uninteresting and soon forgotten; but it 
is nice to know just how long ago certain things happened; 
and when they get to be old, we look upon them with respect, 
and sometimes reverence. Events are much crowded in the 
years up to 1929. Mr. Henry Walton was the superintendent 
who succeeded Mr. Macomber in July, 1923. His time with us 
was an era of great progress, for two reasons: His heart was 
in his work, and he had a deep sympathy for his boys. Those 
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years might be called “the piping times of peace.” Prosperity 
was reaching its peak, and the State spent money freely on 
her child at Four Mile. 

When Mr. Walton came there were about 150 boys on the 
roll. Fourteen years later, there are about 800! Many “first 
things” happened in his administration. The, Occupational 
Therapy Department was started. Also Manual Training; the 
first full-time school teacher; individual garden plots for the 
boys; the boys’ store, every other week, in old Pyxie; motion 
pictures every other week, upstairs in the Assembly Hall of 
Lobelia (now Lupin). 





This chapter on Growth is concerned principally with build- 
ings, and should include the walks, roads, and gardens. There 
were no drives or walks at first, just paths made where people 
walked, and bare places where cars were parked according to 
their own convenience, and where they could squeeze in between 
trees. Cement walks came along with the new buildings, the 
boys laid gravel roads, and finally, in 1935, the State depart- 
ment oiled them. In 1936 the State began edging these miles 
of curving roads with trim curb, and finished in 1937. They 
are a protection to lawns, and a thing of beauty. 


Long ago Mr. Macomber planned the style of cottage that 
we use today. He also named the early cottages. He wrote 
on this subject in “The Quarterly” for October 1, 1922: “The 
flora of the Pines is practically unlimited in species and var- 
ieties, and it is this source from which the cottages derive their 
names. The Laurel, Myrtle, Lupin, Pyxie Moss, Fern, Azalea, 
Lobelia, etc.—each species more beautiful than the other 
It is not always the most beautiful structure that serves the 
best purpose. ... In this age of institutional building it is 
not necessary to spend the many dollars for marble columns 
or other of the highest priced items of construction in order 
to make happy the wards of the State Large, massive 
and costly buildings which were erected thirty years or more 
ago are not serving their purpose today. Instead of these there 
should be more buildings for the same amount of money, and 
fewer occupants to the building. (That is the Colony idea.) 
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The Colony buildings are constructed of cement block, 
furred and plastered inside and stuccoed outside. The inmates 
of the institution contribute about 12 per cent to the cost of 
construction.” 

To make a garden of this wilderness was one of the first 
concerns of Mrs. Macomber, who, in the spring of 1914, began 
her little garden behind the Trading Post, some of the arbors 
of which are still there, and whose wistaria still blooms. Miss 
White, a famous flower lover, wanted to develop the grounds 
along the lines of native beauty; and today many of our shrubs, 
and most of our trees, are native. Miss Elizabeth Kite lived 
here for a time, and had charge of developing the grounds. 
Nothing was purchased in those days; plants, flowers, fruit 
trees, were given to us by interested friends. 

Working to make this home beautiful as well as a safe 
and happy place for their handful of boys, the Macombers 
dreamed that some day it would be a fine institution. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
The next story will be, “All in the Day’s Work.” 





*Most exceptional children are exceptional in a number of 
respects and should, most desirably, receive corrective educa- 
tion concomitantly in most of the areas that we tend to think of 
now as highly specialized. We must coordinate what we know 
about the education of all kinds of exceptional children “and 
make this information accessible to every teacher and every 
school administrator. 


Encouraging things in the situation: (1) The idea of indi- 
vidualizing the educational experiences for every child is having 
the effect of closing up the gap between the so-called “excep- 
tional child” and the so-called “normal child.” Teachers and 
administrators are beginning to be interested in the contribution 
available in the field of special education. (2) Especial atten- 
tion being given to attract to the field of special education 
workers naturally endowed. (3) The challenging way in which 
The Woods School is able to focus and integrate the attention 
of specialists from all fields upon the problems of the exceptional 
child. 


* Excerpt from paper read by Esther eS at the Fourth Institute on the 
Exceptional Child, Woods School, October 26, 1937. 
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Department of Research 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1936-37* 


Edgar A. Doll Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


CLINICAL SERVICE AND RESEARCH{ 


Service. During the past year the personnel of the clinic 
has included two half-time research fellows and the acting chief 
clinician. None of these three individuals had previous clinical 
experience at Vineland. In spite of relative inexperience, the 
case work for the year was generously maintained in both 
quantity and quality. A total of 679 cases was examined, in- 
cluding 327 progress review studies, 175 interview studies, 37 
consultation studies, 55 admission studies, and the remainder 
divided about equally among dismissal reviews, special cases, 
and memorandum reports. The major emphasis in most of 
these studies has continued to be that of differential diagnosis 
in respect to mental deficiency. However, special studies have 
been made of behavioral difficulties, pre-psychotic conditions, 
and other conditions wherein differential diagnosis was taken 
as a point of reference for analytical casework. 

The format of the reports has been changed to increase 
their value for practical institutional purposes. Special atten- 
tion is given to the classification paragraph which includes such 
information as diagnosis, clinical type, behavioral stability, 
trainability, and etiology. Work was begun designed to pro- 
duce specific etiological conclusions in each case. 

Research. In addition to the regular clinical service which 
underlies the research program as a whole, the research poten- 
tialities inherent in this clinical material have been explored. 
Thus in each case, the data on etiology have been separately 
summarized. As the summarization of this etiological infor- 
mation proceeds, a chart will be prepared to facilitate the evalu- 
ation of the more important factors. A preliminary chart for 
etiological purposes has been prepared in collaboration with 
Dr. Doll and Dr. Kreezer. It is planned to modify this chart 
not only for research in etiology, but also for clinical use as a 
supplementary blank for admission studies, since the diagnosis 


* This report has appeared in two issues, of which this is the last. 
+ Prepared by Dr. Anthony J. Mitrano, Acting Chief Clinician. 
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and disposition of each case often hinges quite definitely on the 
knowledge of etiology. 

A considerable amount of research has been done on setting 
up a scale of emotional stability. Two tentative forms of this 
scale have been prepared—one for children and one for adults. 
Since there are a number of invertories available which fill the 
need for evaluating emotional stability in adults, our work has 
been chiefly concerned with the measurement of emotional sta- 
bility in children. This scale is still undergoing revision. It is 
expected that successive revisions will continue to be made 
experimentally as the scale is applied to the institution popula- 
tion. Standardization is not the immediate problem, although 
tentative standardization on cottage groups is contemplated dur- 
ing the next few months. One advantage of this emotional 
stability scale is, that like the social maturity scale, it does not 
require direct information from the subject himself. It is be- 
lieved that the emotional scale, when used in conjunction with 
the social maturity scale, the adjustment score-card, and the 
Binet intelligence test, will give a rather complete picture of 
the child in his living environment, and will help to account for 
discrepancies between social behavior and mental abilities. 

In addition to this work a number of studies have been 
carried out which were previously in various stages of comple- 
tion. (1) The work on motivation and conditioning conducted 
here in collaboration with Yale University as a doctoral disser- 
tation was successfully completed and accepted for publication 
in Comparative Psychology Monographs. (2) <A study was 
made of the relationship between the scores of social com- 
petence and the scores on the Porteus Maze test on feeble- 
minded children. (3) A third study was concerned with 
an analysis of the growth of intelligence in feeble-minded indivi- 
duals between the life ages of 14 and 20 years using the Binet 
Scale as a measuring device. (4) At the present time we are 
making a study of the Witmer Formboard with feeble-minded 
subjects. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Our motion picture work this year has been done by Mrs. 
Bradway under the supervision of Dr. Kreezer. Approximately 
1200 feet of 16-mm. film have been taken in connection with 
various problems, including progress records of birth-injured 
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children under treatment, and developmental pictures of gait 
in normal children. During the year Miss Graham has been 
engaged in the motion picture analysis of development and 
variability of gait, as noted in the report on motor studies. 

Of the several instructional films prepared some time ago, 
five reels have been duplicated for sale, three have been rented, 
and twelve have been loaned for professional showing. An out- 
line of a film designed to illustrate social maturation was pre- 
pared but the pictures have not yet been taken. Some atten- 
tion has also been given to the preparation of an instructional 
film in developmental aspects of gait. During the year Dr. Doll 
served as chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures and 
Sound Films of the American Psychological Association. 


BABBITT HOSPITAL 


Previous recommendations for the care and treatment of 
mentally normal birth-injured children led to the establishment 
of a special unit here for such patients under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Crippled Children’s Commission and the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau at Washington, D.C. Babbitt Cottage was trans- 
formed into Babbitt Hospital and J. Thomas McIntire was put 
in administrative charge of this unit. The Laboratory has col- 
laborated in various ways with these activities, which were 
brought to fruition by the initiative of Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, 
now Director of Classification in-the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, with the active support of 
Commissioner William J. Ellis, and the humanitarian vision of 
Professor Johnstone. At present all children suspected of birth 
injuries, whether normal or feeble-minded, coming to our at- 
tention, including feeble-minded patients in the Institution, are 
referred to this unit for examination. Twelve mentally normal 
children with cerebral palsy are now resident patients. 

Early in the year Mr. McIntire prepared a chart of cottage 
activities with special reference to birth-injured children which 
is now in general use in his group. His studies of the social 
competence of these patients and their progress under treat- 
ment have proved most gratifying. 


GENERAL 


Members of the staff have been active at numerous lay and 
scientific gatherings, participating at conferences and presenting 
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addresses. It is encouraging to see the recognition accorded 
Dr. Kreezer’s work. Mrs. Bradway has been especially active 
in speaking before various groups. Numerous individual visi- 
tors and groups of visitors have been cared for. During the 
year I was president of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion. I was also elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association of Great Britain. The details 
of these activities are omitted, but the accomplishments in these 
directions witness the influence which the Laboratory has ex- 
erted in other quarters and the recognition accorded the De- 
partment as a whole, as well as individual members of the staff. 


PUBLICATIONS 


It is interesting to note that the list of publications for the 
Department from January 1926 to January 1936 includes 151 
publications, and 15 manuscripts not yet published. The list 
shows 3 books, 8 monographs, 2 special bibliographies, 3 re- 
search case studies, 57 experimental investigations, 60 general 
articles, and 7 annual reports. This is an average of better 
than one major contribution per month for the eleven-year 
period with an anticipation of at least this number during the 
year 1936-37. The list of publications with a memorandum of 
comment was prepared in February, 1937, at the request of the 
Committee on Research of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

The list of articles published during the academic year 
1936-1937 is as follows: 


BrRADWAY, K. P. The Social Competence of Deaf Children. 
American Annals of the Deaf 82:122-40, March, 1937. 
Hysterical Mutism in a Mongol Imbecile. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 31:458-62, January- 
March, 1937. 

Birth Lesions in Identical Twins. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry 7:194-203, April, 1937. 


DoLL, EpcarR A. Annual Report: 1935-36. Training School 
Bulletin 33:118-24, October, 1936. 
The Lesson at Gheel. Chapter VII of Family Care of 
Mental Patients, edited by Horatio M. Pollock. Pps. 
115-135. Utica State Hospitals Press, 1936. 
Current Thoughts on Mental Deficiency. Proceedings 
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of the American Association on Mental Deficiency 41: 
33-49, 1936. 

Research in Progress at the Vineland Laboratory. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology 1:29-32, March- 
April, 1937. 

Developmental Aspects of Therapy. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry 7:133-41, April, 1937. 

The Inheritance of Social Competence. Journal of 
Heredity 28:153-65, May, 1937. 


DOLL, EpGarR A. & Social Competence of the Feeble-minded un- 
LONGWELL, 8S. G. der Extra-Institutional Care. Psychiatric 
Quarterly 11:450-64, July, 1937. 


KREEZER, GEORGE Electric Potentials of the Brain in Certain 
Types of Mental Deficiency. Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry 35:1206-13, December, 1936. 
Electro-physiological Methods and their Use in the 
Investigation of Growth and Development. American 
Journal of Psychology 49:479-83, July, 1937. 

KREEZER, GEORGE & A Method for the Quantitative Analysis 

GLANVILLE, A. D. of Human Gait. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology 50:109-36, March, 1937. 
The Characteristics of Gait of Normal Male Adults. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 21:277-301, Sep- 
tember, 1937. 
The Maximum Amplitude and Velocity of Joint Move- 
ments in Normal Male Human Adults. Human Biol- 
ogy 9:197-211, May, 1937. 
Deficiencies in Amplitude of Joint Movement Associa- 
ted with Mental Deficiency. Child Development 8: 
129-38, June, 1937. 

McINTIRE, J. T. A Case of Delayed Mental Development. 
Training School Bulletin 34:11-16, March, 1937. 


Manuscripts completed during the year and awaiting publi- 
cation are as follows: 
BrADWAY, K. P. The Social Aspects of Childhood. Accepted 
for publication in the Parents Magazine. 
Social Competence of Exceptional Children: (Series 
of three articles to be reprinted in monograph form) 
I—Measurement of Social Competence; II—The Men- 
tally Subnormal; II—The Deaf, The Blind, and The 
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Crippled. In press, Journal of Exceptional Children. 
Social Competence of Grade School Children. Sub- 
mitted for publication in Journal of Experimental 
Education. 


Brapway, K. P. & The Basis for the Personal Constant. Ac- 
HOFFEDITZ, E. L. cepted for publication in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 


DOLL, EpGAR A. How Old is Anne, Socially? In press, Hygeia. 
The Institution as a Foster Parent. In press, Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency. 

Introduction to “Out of the Running,” by Gertrude 
Hoopes. Submitted to Miss Hoopes. 

A Practical Method for the Measurement of Social 
Competence. Accepted for publication in the Hugen- 
ics Review. 


GEORGE Electrical Phenomena of the Brain among 
the Feeble-minded. Accepted for publication in Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency. 

Neurological Levels of the Factors Underlying the 
Time Errors. Accepted for publication in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology. 


(CONCLUDED ) 





A wholesome respect for his own health as well as that of 
his pupils’ is essential for maximum and optimum performance. 
Many personal and classroom problems are really health prob- 
lems. 


—THE BINET REVIEW 
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Book Review 


KELLER, FRED S. The Definition of Psychology. New York, 
Century-Appleton Co., 1937. Pp. 111. 


One of the outstanding tendencies among psychologists is 
that so few of them question experimental results whereas so 
many are apparently intent upon arguing as to the interpreta- 
tion of the discovered facts. And in spite of the wealth of fac- 
tual. material in psychology, theoretical and systematic view- 
points continue to hold the spotlight—which is, perhaps, as it 
should be. The present neat and compact book by Keller is an 
exposition of the general trend of emphasis. The book was not 
intended as an original contribution. Keller covers, in brief 
fashion, some of the antecedents of modern psychology and then 
continues with a discussion of the various “schools;” structur- 
alism, functionalism, behaviorism, and gestalt. The last chap- 
ter (The Problem of Definition) is concerned with summarizing 
the more significant tendencies in psychology which have either 
arisen as the result of “schools” or which have presumably pro- 
ceeded independently of systematic controversies. 

This book will probably prove of little import to the ser- 
ious graduate student or to the ambitious research worker. 
Such individuals are already well acquainted with the materials 
in the book, but it should prove of considerable service to under- 
graduate majors in psychology. It is well written; the author 
has a gift for expounding his subject matter clearly. He is not 
biased in his presentations. Interested in his materials, Keller’s 
primary concern seems to be to give to the reader a correct, 
fundamental, and concise, but not too abbreviated, orientation to 
some of the theoretical considerations and tendencies in psy- 
chology as found in the “schools.” The general tenor of the 
book may be gleaned from the closing sentence: ‘“Titchener 
may have been too narrow and functionalism too broad, Watson 
too naive and Gestalt too intent upon slaughtering ghosts; but 
each may be given credit for a portion, large or small, of the 
basic framework of our science.” 


The Training School ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Notes from the Annual Report of the Jewish 
Home Society, of Newark 


Much that is beautiful in the natural home cannot under 
any conditions be duplicated in the foster parental arrange- 
ment. But in this, as in many other exigencies of life which 
emphasize casualty, adaptation is provided in compensation and 
adjustment. The institution has done its share in the past and 
either in its present form or in a similar form will continue to 
function in the future. Today institutional care represents very 
distinctive compensation to the under privileged child. He has 
companionship which he thoroughly enjoys. He develops the 
kinship of others, growing up with him in the same home. He 
looks with respect and affection to the leadership of the Home 
in his affairs. He recognizes that he is given an opportunity, 
never less and frequently more than is offered the average boy 
or girl in the way of career making. He has happy childhood 
memories which flourish into fraternal loyalties of an Alumni 
group and which in many cases may culminate in identity with 
his parent home as board member or representative of a social 
welfare agency in the community. 


With the passing of the years, the Jewish Children’s Home 
is establishing for the children, traditions of its own, relation- 
ships which must, in a spiritual and psychological way, com- 
pensate in part for the loss sustained in separation from their 
family. 

It is essential that the family life in the Home promote a 
sense of security and personal happiness which will give the 
child an undisturbed and peaceful feeling of being at home. 
The general character of our population, the possibility that 
this will continue, and the nature of the unified Home interests, 
together with the realization that the center of leadership, and 
responsibility is in the administration,—all tends to fix the 
basic attachment of the child on the Home. In the course of 
the year, much happens to emphasize this relationship of the 
child to the Home. 
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Institution Notes 


Celebrations in the way of birthday parties have been many in the 
girls’ cottages. A— for one had a delightful party on her birthday with 
favors for everyone. Not only were relatives, who look forward to this 
party each year present, but she shared her joy with invited guests from 
other cottages. A— is pleased with the simple things in life and so with 
all her other lovely gifts, her stuffed grey squirrel and funny doll pleased 
her most. She sits now and crochets with these things close by, taking 
tomfort in them. 


M—, too, had a lovely party and the girls shared this a little differ- 
ently. Their games and amusements were selected to please older girls 
and M— played the hostess with pride and adaptability. All the girls take 
pleasure in sharing these parties and are willing to participate in and con- 
tribute to any amusement they can afford the other. B—, D—, M—, and 
C— are only a few of the many other girls who have celebrated with indi- 
vidual parties. 


The Hallowe’en parties were features of great importance. Each girls’ 
cottage had its own party with apples, cider, candy, and cookies served. 


The “Second Milers,” a group of girls who meet on Monday evenings 
are slowly but surely growing into an interesting and interested club. 
Other clubs are being contemplated. 


Regular long walks are part of the pleasures of the different groups 
of girls under the supervision of someone who enjoys them with the girls. 
These afford a pleasant change. 





Hallowe’en was celebrated with a hilariously happy party gathering 
in each boys’ cottage. Carefully decorated living rooms, appropriate games, 
cider and lots of good things to eat all created the best seasonal spirit 
to rout the goblins and witches. The visiting at the parties, of between 
twenty-five and thirty masked employees gave the children a lot of en- 
joyment. 





Already this fall we have had nineteen birthday parties and special 
treats for the boys. Some of the groups have had two or three while all 
have had at least one party night in addition to the Hallowe’en celebration. 





Our children had the privilege of witnessing the Vineland Hallowe’en 
festivities. In addition to the thirty boys who accompanied the school 
float, one hundred and fifteen boys were taken to town, in small groups as 
guests of some thirty employees. 





A movie projector, screen and thirty reels of film have been made 
available for club and cottage activities. Three club and three cottage 
‘movies’ have been shown. 
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